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ABSTRACT 



More than 70 percent of San Antonio (Texas) urban school 
children are Hispanic, and approximately 85 percent are from minority ethnic 
groups. This paper is the second in a series of reports from a 3-year study 
of private and public school -choice programs in San Antonio. The paper 
discusses the characteristics of private and public schools as perceived by 
the teachers within them. The study focused on two choice programs- -the 
privately funded Children's Education Opportunity (CEO) Foundation program 
that provides partial scholarships to low- income children for use in private 
and out-of -district public schools; and the district wide multilingual public 
school -choice program offered by the San Antonio Independent School District 
(SAISD) . The study also included a group of nonchoice attendance- zone 
schools. A survey was administered in spring 1993. A followup survey in fall 
1994 contacted over 1,000 teachers at the following groups of schools: (1) 

private elementary schools in the CEO program; (2) SAISD nonchoice 
attendance- zone elementary schools; (3) private middle schools in the CEO 
program; (4) SAISD middle schools housing the multilingual choice program; 
and (5) SAISD nonchoice attendance- zone middle schools. The majority of 
private and public elementary and middle school teachers reported that their 
schools' mission and goals were clearly stated and that their principals were 
committed to carrying them out. Teachers at both CEO private elementary 
schools and SAISD elementary schools generally agreed that building- level 
personnel worked together as a team. Over two- thirds of CEO private and SAISD 
public elementary teachers said that they had moderate or great influence 
over setting school -performance goals. Three-f ourths of CEO private 
elementary and middle school teachers were Anglo, compared with roughly 50 
percent of SAISD elementary and multilingual middle school teachers and 57 
percent of SAISD attendance- zone middle school teachers. SAISD teachers were 
more likely to hold masters' degrees, to be certified, and to have more years 
of full-time teaching experience than did CEO private school teachers. Over 
one-half of the teachers at CEO private elementary and secondary schools 
expected that about 90 percent of their students would reach grade level by 
the end of the school year. Finally, although both private and public school 
teachers said that they made similar efforts to contact parents, CEO private 
school teachers were more likely to meet their students' parents and to have 
greater parent participation. Contains 26 tables. (LMI) 
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COMPARING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Teacher Survey Results 

San Antonio School Choice Project 
Summer 1996 



Frank Kemerer, Valerie Martinez, and Ken Godwin 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report is the second in a series of research reports on a three-year study of private and 
public school choice programs in San Antonio, Texas. The first report examined the characteristics 
of choosing and nonchoosing families, the factors influencing their schooling decisions, and their 
levels of satisfaction with their schools. 1 This second report discusses the characteristics of private 
and public schools as perceived by the teachers within them. 

Two choice programs are the focus of the three-year study. The first is the privately funded 
Children's Educational Opportunity (CEO) Foundation program providing partial scholarships to low- 
income children for use in private and out-of-district public schools. The second is a district-wide 
multilingual public school choice program offered by the San Antonio Independent School District 
(SAISD). In addition, inclusion of SAISD allows study of a comparative group of nonchoice 
attendance-zone schools. 

A survey was administered in Spring 1993 and followed up in Fall 1994. It included over 
1,100 teachers in many of these schools. The survey sought information about school mission and 
goals, administrative style and procedures, discipline policy, teacher autonomy and influence, 
pedagogical approaches, and nature of parental involvement. The groups of schools consisted of 1) 
private elementary schools participating in the CEO program, 2) SAISD nonchoice attendance-zone 
elementary schools, 3) private middle schools participating in the CEO program, 4) SAISD middle 
schools housing the multilingual choice program, and 5) SAISD nonchoice attendance-zone middle 

1 Entitled Who Chooses and Why, the report was issued in June 1 993 and is available 
from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EA 025 03 1 ). 
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schools. 



Key findings from the research are: 



1. The vast majority of private and public elementary and middle school teachers find that the 
mission and goals are clearly stated at their schools and the principal committed to carrying 
them out. 

2. Teachers at CEO private schools are more likely than SAISD teachers to find the school 
learning environment conducive to student achievement. SAISD attendance-zone middle 
schools are the least likely of any respondent group to find the school environment conducive 
to student achievement. 

3. Teachers at both CEO private elementary schools and SAISD elementary schools generally 
agree that building-level personnel work together as a team. 

4. Twice as many CEO private middle school teachers as SAISD public attendance-zone 
middle school teachers agree that building-level personnel work together as a team. Within 
the multilingual schools, multilingual teachers are more likely to say they work as a team than 
are regular teachers. 

5. CEO private school teachers are more likely than SAISD teachers to agree that teachers 
are supported when they enforce the school's discipline rules. 

6. Over two-thirds of CEO private and SAISD public elementary teachers say they have 
moderate or great influence over setting school performance goals. Private school elementary 
teachers indicate more influence than public school elementary teachers over determining 
school discipline rules and establishing the school curriculum. Public school elementary 
teachers indicate more influence over staff development programs and the school budget. 

7. CEO private middle school teachers show greater influence over building policy issues than 
SAISD public middle school teachers, with regular teachers at SAISD's two multilingual 
middle schools showing the least influence in most areas. 

8. CEO private school teachers claim much more influence over selecting classroom 
textbooks and other instructional material than SAISD teachers. Both groups say they have 
considerable control over selecting the content, topics, and skills taught in the classroom and 
in determining the amount of homework assigned. 

9. Three-quarters of CEO private elementary and middle school teachers are Anglo, 
compared with roughly fifty percent of SAISD elementary and multilingual middle school 
teachers and fifty-seven percent of SAISD attendance-zone middle school teachers. 




10. SAISD teachers are more likely to hold master's degrees, be certified, and have more 
years of full-time teaching experience than CEO private school teachers. 

1 1 . Class size is more likely to vary at CEO private schools than at SAISD public schools. 
Classes are much more likely to be large at SAISD middle schools than at CEO private middle 
schools. However, although teachers in attendance-zone schools and regular teachers in 
multilingual middle schools have the largest classes, multilingual teachers have the smallest 
classes of all groups. 

12. SAISD attendance-zone middle school teachers assign less homework than their 
counterparts at SAISD multilingual middle schools and at CEO private middle schools. 
Multilingual teachers assigned more homework than the other groups. 

13. Two-thirds to three-fourths of the SAISD middle school and elementary teachers say they 
encourage their students to express their values and to develop an appreciation for the values 
of other students, while a majority of CEO private school teachers say they teach the values 
represented by their school. 

14. The vast majority of all respondents say they engage in discussing controversial issues in 
the classroom. The group most likely to do so often is CEO middle school teachers. 

15. Over half the teachers at CEO private elementary and secondary schools expect upwards 
of 90 percent of their students to reach grade level by the end of the year. The percentages 
for SAISD teachers are much lower. 

16. While both private and public school teachers say they make similar efforts to contact 
parents, CEO private school teachers are more likely to meet their students' parents, to have 
parent volunteers in the classroom, and to have parents respond to their requests for 
conferences than are SAISD public school teachers. 




COMPARING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Teacher Survey Results 

San Antonio School Choice Project 
Summer 1996 

Frank Kemerer, Valerie Martinez, Ken Godwin 
INTRODUCTION 

This report presents the results of surveys administered to teachers in private schools 
participating in a privately funded scholarship program for low-income families in San Antonio, 
Texas and to teachers in public schools offering a multilingual choice program to students in the 
San Antonio Independent School District. Teachers in non-choice attendance-zone elementary 
and middle schools operated by the San Antonio school district also were surveyed. The purpose 
of the surveys was to obtain baseline comparative information about school mission and goals, 
administrative style and procedures, discipline policy, teacher autonomy and influence, 
pedagogical approaches, and extent of parental involvement. 

The research is part of a broad-based school choice evaluation project that examines the 
differences between choosing and non-choosing families, the educational impacts of school choice 
on low-income students, the satisfaction of parents, and the effect of pricing on a family's ability 
to choose. The location of the study is San Antonio, Texas. San Antonio is an ideal site for 
investigating the consequences of school choice, especially for low-income, minority families. 
More than 70 percent of San Antonio urban school children are Hispanic and approximately 85 
percent are from minority ethnic groups ( Pride and Poverty: A Report on San Antonio, 
Partnership for Hope, 1991). In 1991, an estimated 18 percent of low-income families residing in 
the San Antonio Independent School District (SAISD) chose to send their children to private 
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schools, while an additional 2 percent participated in the district's multilingual choice program. In 
Fall 1992, the Children's Educational Opportunity (CEO) Foundation increased the availability of 
private-school choice for low-income families by providing partial scholarships to more than 900 
children in San Antonio and throughout Bexar County. 

With the foil cooperation of SAISD and the CEO Foundation, we began a comprehensive 
three-year evaluation of school choice in San Antonio in August 1992. Our first report, Who 
Chooses and Why , was a description of baseline demographic data on choosing and nonchoosing 
families. The report was issued in June 1993 and is available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EA 025 031). 

The Choice Programs 

The Children's Educational Opportunity (CEO) scholarship program, initiated by the 
Texas Public Policy Foundation in 1992, offers tuition scholarships to low-income families in San 
Antonio so that they may enroll their children in private or public schools of their choice in 
Grades 1-8. 1 Only students who qualify for free or reduced lunches under federal financial 
guidelines are eligible. The scholarships cover half of a school's tuition, with a maximum of $750. 
While low by private school standards in many parts of the country, the CEO scholarship has real 
value in San Antonio where the average elementary school tuition is less than $1,100. The 
average CEO scholarship is $575. 



1 No scholarship student was admitted to a public school in the fall of 1 992 when the 
program was implemented. Several students applied as out-of-district students to attend public 
schools, but the schools already had waitlists. 
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Contributions from corporations in the San Antonio area underwrite the CEO program 
and guarantee continued funding for three years. The CEO program is similar to the Educational 
Choice Charitable Trust scholarship program initiated in Indianapolis by the Golden Rule 
Insurance Company. The primary difference is that the students served in San Antonio are 
predominantly Hispanic, whereas the students in the Indianapolis program are primarily Anglos 
and African-Americans. 

In the 1992-93 school year, the CEO Foundation provided 936 students with scholarships. 
Recipients were selected on a first-come, first-chosen basis. Approximately half of the 
scholarships went to families whose children had previously attended public school. By design, 
the other half of the scholarships were granted to eligible families whose children were already 
enrolled in private schools. Of the total enrollees, approximately 60 percent enrolled in Catholic 
schools, 20 percent in nondenominational religious schools, 10 percent in Baptist schools, 1 
percent in non-religious schools, and the remainder in religious schools of various denominations. 
The scholarship program was and remains heavily oversubscribed. At the time the teacher and 
administrator surveys were undertaken, there were over 800 students on the waitlist, all of whom 
were enrolled in private schools. 

SAISD has an enrollment of 60,156 students. Eighty-one percent are Hispanic, 12 percent 
are African-American, and 7 percent are Anglo. Approximately 80 percent of the district's 
students receive free or reduced-price meals. Most of the district lies within the incorporated city 
limits of San Antonio. SAISD initiated its multilingual program in the early 1980s to enhance the 
district's foreign language offerings. The multilingual program is a continuous seven-year 
program of foreign language instruction beginning in the sixth grade. Students first make 
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application in the fifth grade. They are admitted on the basis of superior academic performance as 
evidenced in test scores, grades, and teacher recommendations. The multilingual program 
includes instruction in the same essential elements required in all Texas public school districts as 
well as language enrichment through honor classes, accelerated pacing, and individualized 
instruction. The multilingual program is housed in two middle schools and one high school. The 
student population at these schools also includes regularly assigned students. Thus students 
enrolled in the multilingual program take many of their classes with regular students. For the 
1992-93 school year, SAISD admitted 675 students to the multilingual program. Another 307 
students applied for the program, but were not admitted due to enrollment limitations. 

Data Collection 

A comprehensive questionnaire was administered in the spring of 1993 to 1,113 teachers 
in 40 private and 34 public schools in San Antonio. 2 An overall response rate of 46 percent was 
obtained. A copy of the questionnaire can be found in the appendix. 

Private Schools 

In February 1993 we contacted the directors of the 74 private schools participating in the 
CEO program to inform them of the institutional phase of our school choice study. Forty agreed 
to allow us to survey their teachers. In May 1993 we sent the directors of the 40 schools sets of 
sealed packets for all teachers in his or her school. Each packet contained a letter informing the 



2 A follow up survey of the two multilingual middle schools was conducted in the spring of 
1994 to increase the response rates of teachers at these schools. 
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teacher about the survey, the four-page questionnaire, and a self-addressed stamped return 
envelope. 

A total of 578 questionnaires were distributed to teachers, and 306 were returned for a 
response rate of 53 percent. Teachers who fell outside the grade 1-8 range or who taught all 
grade levels in such subjects as music or physical education were deleted from the study. Of the 
222 remaining, 149 taught at the elementary level and 73 at the middle school level (see Table 1). 

Forty-one percent of private school teachers included in the survey are employed at 
Catholic schools, 26 percent at Christian schools, 16 percent at Baptist schools, and the remainder 
at schools of various denominations or at nonreligious schools. 

Public Schools 

To survey a comparable number of teachers from the San Antonio Independent School 
District, we conducted a stratified random sample for grades 1-8. The sample was stratified on 
the basis of the seven sectors of the district served by each of the district's school board members. 
From each of these, one middle school and up to five elementary schools were chosen. All were 
chosen randomly except for the two schools housing the SAISD's multilingual choice program. 

All told, 27 elementary and seven middle schools were selected. Of these, all were non-choice 
attendance-zone schools except the two middle schools housing the district's multilingual 
program. 

The teachers to be surveyed in these schools were chosen proportionally. To obtain 80 
teachers within each of the school board sectors, we randomly selected from each school one 
teacher per grade level per 100 students enrolled. Sealed packets containing an explanatory 
memorandum, a brief note from the superintendent supporting the research, the questionnaire, and 
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self-addressed stamped return envelope were distributed to teachers through the SAISD internal 
mail system. A total of 621 questionnaires were distributed, and 293 returned for a response rate 
of 47 percent. Of the 293 teachers responding, 160 taught at the elementary level, 79 at the two 
multilingual middle schools, and 54 at the attendance-zone middle schools (see Table 1). 
Following additional surveying in 1994, 79 teachers at the two multilingual schools returned 
questionnaires. Of these, 66 taught regular subjects and 13 taught special language classes. 

The survey questionnaire was adapted from one developed by University of Wisconsin 
Professor John Witte for examining schooling characteristics in Milwaukee metropolitan public 
schools. 3 Additional questions were added regarding the teaching of values and controversial 
issues in the classroom, strategies to be used for students who do not reach grade level or teacher 
objectives, and teacher demographics. A copy of the questionnaire is attached to this report. 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Mission, Goals, and Learning Climate 

We asked several questions regarding mission, goals, and learning climate. Over 90 
percent of the teachers at both the private and public elementary schools indicate that the goals 
and priorities for their schools are clear (first item. Table 2 A). At the middle school level, private 
school teachers are more emphatic in saying so. Fifty-five percent strongly agree with the 
statement, compared with 3 1 percent of the teachers in the SAISD multilingual schools and 9 
percent in attendance-zone middle schools (first item. Table 2B). Twenty-three percent of the 

3 See Witte, J.F., & Walsh, D.J. (1990). A systematic test of the effective schools model. 
Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis . 12 : 188-212. 
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latter disagree that goals are clear. This compares with 4 percent for private middle school 
teachers and 12 percent for multilingual school teachers. 

The vast majority of CEO private and SAISD public school teachers agree that the 
principal is committed to the school's mission and has communicated this to the staff (see second 
item. Tables 2A and 2B). More private school middle school teachers are likely to strongly agree 
than their public school counterparts. Teachers at one of the two multilingual choice middle 
schools are more supportive of the statement than teachers at other SAISD middle schools. 

While most private and public school elementaiy teachers agree that the principal sees that 
priorities are set and that plans are made and carried out (item three, Tables 2A and 2B), nearly 
half of the regular teachers at the multilingual middle schools disagree. 

The responses among teachers are mixed regarding whether the learning environment is 
conducive to school achievement for most students (item four, Table 2A and 2B). 4 Although a 
majority of private and public elementary school teachers say that the environment is conducive to 
learning, over a quarter of the public elementary school teachers disagree. Only 9 percent of 
private teachers do so. The disparities are more evident at the middle school level. Here, 
approximately 90 percent of the private school teachers and 80 percent of the public multilingual 
school teachers believe the environment is conducive to learning. But at the attendance-zone 
schools, only 41 percent think so. 

In summary, the vast majority of teachers in both private and public schools find school 
mission and goals clearly stated and the principal committed to carrying them out. Teachers at 

4 This was a reversed item on the questionnaire, and it may be that some teachers did not 
realize so in responding. 
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SAISD's multilingual choice schools are more likely to believe so than their counterparts at 
SAISD attendance-zone middle schools. However, nearly half of the regular teachers at the 
multilingual schools disagree that their principals are effective at setting priorities and at making 
plans and carrying them out. Teachers at the attendance-zone middle schools are much more 
likely than other respondent groups to find the schooling environment not conducive to student 
achievement. 

Teamwork 

The questionnaire included items relating to administrative and staff teamwork (Tables 3 A 
& 3B). While a majority of elementary teachers at both private and public schools concur that all 
personnel in the building work together as a team, over a third of SAISD elementary teachers 
disagree (36 percent). This compares with 10 percent for private elementary school teachers 
(item one. Table 3A). Support for teamwork in other areas among private and public elementary 
school teachers is consistently strong. Over 80 percent agree that the school administration is 
supportive of the staff (item two. Table 3 A). Most elementary teachers view the principal as 
aware of their classroom instructional program and themselves aware of what other teachers are 
doing in the school. 5 Percentage variation in responses between private and public school 
elementary teachers is small (items three and four. Table 3 A). 

In the area of student discipline, however, the difference is greater. While only 22 percent 
of the private elementary school teachers say that teachers are not supported when they enforce 

5 The question regarding the principal's familiarity with the respondent's classroom 
instruction was a reversed item on the questionnaire. 
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the school's discipline rules, nearly twice as many SAISD elementary school teachers say so (item 
five, Table 3 A). Similarly, more private elementary school teachers than public school elementary 
teachers say that they are in close agreement with the principal on the school's disciplinary policy 
(item six. Table 3 A). 

There is greater difference between the responses of CEO private and SAISD middle 
school teachers on teamwork than with elementary teachers. While 81 percent of the teachers in 
private schools and 5 1 percent of the teachers in the SAISD multilingual program agree or agree 
strongly that all personnel work together closely as a team, fewer than half of regular teachers in 
SAISD multilingual schools and attendance-zone middle schools do so (item one, Table 3B). 

Over one-quarter of the multilingual and one-third of the attendance-zone teachers do not find the 
administration supportive of the staff", compared with 9 percent for private school teachers (item 
two, Table 3B). Nearly half of the teachers at multilingual schools do not find the principal 
knowledgeable about their classroom instruction (item three, Table 3B). 6 On the other hand, a 
high percentage of middle school teachers in all respondent groups agree that they are familiar 
with the content of classes taught by others in their department or grade level (item four, Table 
3B). 

As with the elementary teachers, CEO private middle school teachers and SAISD middle 
school teachers vary widely over the extent of teamwork regarding student discipline. Only 19 
percent of private school teachers say that teachers are not supported by the principal when they 
enforce the school's discipline rules. The percentages are much greater for SAISD teachers — 54 

6 Teachers in one multilingual school are more likely than teachers at the other multilingual 
school to say that the principal is not familiar with instruction in their classrooms. This difference 
may be attributable to the recent appointment of an administrator at one multilingual school. 
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percent for teachers at the multilingual schools and 61 percent at attendance-zone schools (item 
five, Table 3B). 7 As with private elementary school teachers, private middle school teachers are 
more likely to agree that teachers and the principal are in accord on school disciplinary policy. 
Eighty-three percent of private school teachers say that such accord is evident, compared with 64 
percent of the teachers at the SAISD multilingual schools and 52 percent of the teachers at 
SAISD attendance-zone schools (item six. Table 3B). 

Teacher Involvement 

Considerable emphasis in the school reform literature is placed on increased teacher 
involvement in school and classroom decision making. Our survey asked teachers to indicate the 
degree of influence they have over school building policy in a number of areas (Tables 4 A and 
4B). As is evident from Table 4A, private school elementary teachers indicate more influence 
than SAISD elementary teachers over determining school discipline rules and establishing the 
school curriculum (items one and three), while public school teachers indicate more influence over 
staff development programs and school budget (items two and five). Over two-thirds of both 
respondent groups indicate having moderate or great influence over setting school performance 
goals (item four). Neither group has much influence over the school budget or establishing school 
staffing patterns (items five and six). 



7 There is a marked difference between the responses of the teachers at the two 
multilingual schools to this question, including less evidence of staff and administrative teamwork. 
Again, this difference may be attributable to the recent appointment of an administrator at one 
multilingual school. 
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At the middle school level, the response pattern over the same areas of influence shows 
private school teachers and multilingual teachers claiming the most influence, followed by SAISD 
attendance-zone school teachers and regular teachers in SAISD multilingual schools (see Table 
4B). Nearly 80 percent of private school teachers indicate moderate or great influence over 
determining student discipline rules (item one). This compares with 60 percent for SAISD 
attendance-zone and multilingual teachers and 44 percent for regular teachers in SAISD 
multilingual school teachers. Fifty-eight percent of the private school teachers indicate moderate 
or great influence over determining the content of staff development programs, compared with 47 
percent for multilingual teachers, 38 percent for SAISD attendance-zone teachers, and 30 percent 
for regular teachers at multilingual schools (item two). Nearly 60 percent of private school 
teachers say they have moderate or great influence over establishing the school curriculum (item 
three). This compares with 52 percent for attendance-zone teachers, 47 percent for multilingual 
teachers, and 43 percent for regular teachers in multilingual schools. A similar pattern is evident 
for setting performance goals (item four). Most of the respondents in each group indicate little or 
no influence over the school budget and school staffing patterns, with SAISD multilingual 
teachers indicating the least influence in each area (items five and six). Why the SAISD 
multilingual school teachers indicate the least influence in school building policy among the 
respondent groups remains to be determined. 

The survey also asked the teachers to indicate their influence over a number of classroom 
activities. The results are portrayed in Tables 5A and 5B. Majorities of both private and public 
school elementary teachers claim moderate or great influence in all areas, with the greatest 
influence over disciplining students (item three, Table 5A). Private school teachers have much 
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more influence over selecting textbooks and instructional material than public school teachers; 73 
percent of the former and 53 percent of the latter say teachers have moderate or great influence 
(item one, Table 5A). Surprisingly, given the state-mandated teaching of the essential elements in 
all public school classrooms, 69 percent of SAISD elementary teachers say they have moderate or 
great influence over selecting content, topics, and skills taught in the classroom (item two, Table 
5A). This compares with 79 percent for private school elementary teachers. Private school 
teachers have more influence than public school teachers over controlling pull-outs* from their 
classrooms, though many private schools may not have pull-out programs (item five, Table 5A). 
Otherwise, the influence patterns of private and public elementary teachers over classroom 
activities vary little. 

For middle school teachers, the survey shows the greatest teacher influence over 
homework (item four, Table 5B). Over 90 percent of all major respondent groups — private 
school teachers, teachers at multilingual schools, and attendance-zone school teachers -- claim to 
have moderate or great influence in this area (item four, Table 5B). High influence among these 
groups is also evident over student discipline (item three, Table 5B). Three-quarters of CEO 
private middle school teachers say they have moderate or great influence over selecting textbooks 
and instructional materials (item one, Table 5B). This compares with nearly half of teachers at 
attendance-zone and multilingual middle schools and 38 percent for multilingual school teachers, 
reflecting state and school district controls over textbook adoption at public schools. Like 
elementary teachers, however, a majority of all middle school respondent groups say they have 



8 Pull-outs refers to students leaving the classroom periodically for various special 
curricular and extracurricular programs during the day, e.g., tutoring, speech therapy, classes for 
gifted/talented students, field trips, etc. 
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moderate or great influence over selecting the content, topics, and skills taught in the classroom 
(item two, Table 5B). Private school teachers claim much more influence over controlling pull- 
outs from the classroom than public school teachers (item five, Table 5B). 

In summary, both private school and SAISD elementary teachers indicate considerable 
influence over non-economic building policies. At the middle school level, private school teachers 
consistently claim more influence over building policies than public school teachers, with the 
exception of economic matters where neither has much influence. Regular teachers in SAISD 
multilingual schools consistently claim the least influence. A lack of teamwork is evident in the 
responses of both SAISD elementary and middle school teachers to questions about school 
discipline. 

Majorities of private and public school teachers claim moderate or great influence over 
most classroom activities, with elementary teachers claiming the greatest influence over student 
discipline and middle school teachers over homework. Private middle school teachers show the 
most control over textbooks. 

TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 
Teacher Characteristics 

SAISD elementary and middle school teachers are somewhat older than their CEO private 
school counterparts (see Table 6). Approximately two-thirds of SAISD elementary and 
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